CHAPTER   35

BOHEMIA   IN  BONDAGE

I DROVE out of Budapest, in my hired car, on a foul winter's day,
with the roads oozing mud and the rain trying to turn into snow,
and set my course for liberated Upper Hungary, for Bratislava,
Briinn and Prague, a long, long run, and I was shivering with
half-cured influenza, and the fields which had looked so warm
and friendly in the summer were now black and brown and bare
and hostile, the horizon beckoned no invitation, beshawled
peasants trudged along, bent before the wind and rain, the
long, straight road lay before me like a muddy canal.

I came to Komarom. The little town lies athwart the Danube,
a bridge joining its two halves, and here, until the map-makers of
Munich got to work, the frontier had run; the northern half of
Komarom had been Gzecho-Slovakia, and the southern half
Hungary.

I drove across the bridge and looked at liberated Komarom
and found myself asking the old question, who whom? Who has
liberated whom? Here was no free and laughing town. Here
were the familiar signs of keep-your-mouth-shut, of gendarme-
rule. In the little dining-room where I lunched, a large portrait
of Admiral Horthy had been hung, I suppose in the place
where Masaryk's picture had formerly been. I asked the waiter,
what languages are spoken here? He looked at me with suspicion
at the back of his eyes (els this a spy?3) and said non-commit-
tally, cWe used to speak Slovak, Czech or German; now we speak
Hungarian', and hurried away; he had no wish to be questioned.

In the streets the shopkeeper Alexander Klein, good Magyar,
had changed the name over his windows to Kiss Sandor. Oh yeah,
I thought. The shops of Bata, the great Czech shoemaker, had
changed their name to Citka, and I wondered casually whether
they had just been expropriated or bought out- A heavy and
oppressive atmosphere lay over the town. The people, if you asked
them a question in German, replied that they only spoke
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